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A plEA FOR some OTHER PEOPLE’S 
GIRL- children. 


Amongst the readers of this Review, there are no doubt many 
who are not the parents of young children, whose sons and 
daughters have grown up, leaving them more leisure, and 
probably giving them some help. Also there are those who 
are not parents at all, but who have heart and means and 
time (even in this busy age) at their disposal, and I make 
this appeal in the hope that some may be able and willing 
to consider and adopt a plan for the help of others, which is 
very small and unpretending, but very far reaching in its 
power for good. 

We have all mourned over the unprotected condition ot 
many little girls in our great towns ; we have all had heart- 
ache about the fate of many. More than twenty years ago 
my friend Mrs. Brooks carried this feeling into action, 
resolving, at all events, to save some ; and several homeless 
children have since then lived under her care and protection. 
She is not rich, and her household is a modest one, and some 


people think that these children are its best ornament. She 
has always been very careful in her selection, and she has 
tried to get good material ; friends in towns have been most 
kind in making enquiries. Her aim has been to take 
orphans, or those who are practically orphans : sometimes 
e c i d of a good mother pressed down by misfortune and 
rought to an early grave. She has had a wholesome dread 
a Hp er en ' 1 ^ ot her people’s duties. “ We know of such 
sister r<< 6 seven years old,” said a good Anglican 

felt that th° n vm er father wiU P art with her.” Mrs. Brooks 
affectionate 6 father 1 ™^ 1 ^ ^ blessin & and safeguard of the 
help them Sh v, ^ P assed on to some who had none to 
and taught useful aS . the c hildren brought up in her kitchen 
lessons at home f* 16 and her daughter give them 

village school * ^ ^ Ve at some distance from the 
If 

seven or eight^ear ■ P f° Ple WOuld transplant little girls of 

ot peril, beautiful n ° a ^ e ^ rom surroundings which are full 
is Pathetic to observe WOrb m ight surely be done, ft 

e artless way in which a child will 
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-^^T^deepest interest in the colour of her eyes or the set 
sheW 1 hair. You recall the fact that the aunt, with whom 

^has recently lived, is leading an evil life, and you see 
She the little seed would have grown, and how pernicious 
h° vV jd have been its fruits. But the child is given quite 
''Tr thoughts: her little vanities subside, she takes a 
0t ural pleasure in pretty things for herself and others ; she 
natUr j nter ests in the pleasant world of the well-to-do, and 
^ alI1S es some ideas of duty and self-respect. Vanity fostered, 
aCCl timely check, makes just all the difference. One child 
° r be brought up satisfactorily in a house, but Mrs. Brooks 
rna ^ found that two have a much better chance : they console 
each other for severed ties, — they become attached, and the 
companionship is a wholesome happiness to them, as well as 
a great relief to the elders. 

This work would be an exception to ordinary law if it were 
found to be altogether easy. 

First there is the difficulty of meeting with the children : 
there might be none destitute, none desolate or oppressed in 
all our happy island ! Philanthropic friends are persecuted 
for some time without avail ; then they find and recommend a 
child and take much trouble in making searching enquiries. 
At the very last the relations draw back : an aunt, who had 
not the slightest intention of bringing up the little gu , 
thinks she will do so ; or the child herself prefers washing 
doorsteps, and does not like to leave the lady w ° ta 
the pennies thus earned, or likes to live in a cel ar, an 

not go “ so far away.” „ , .„„i 

Mrs. Brooks lives in the country, and i recall the a 
of a u Jinny ^ who was distressed because she cou c ^ 
any people or houses out of the window , an roa f e - urn 
cried for days, until Mrs. B. could arrange for her sa * 
to misery, want and freedom. What was a sunn\ b 
to her! or the lovely spring foliage! She could not adjust 

herself to so strange a world. railway station 

Many were the meetings of trains a expec ted, and 

some years ago. A child and escort wou t ^ sn iall box 
through some stupid mistake would not arme. hour 

would be to the fore, and the tiny girl w ° u 1 . ffa ge but a 
later. Diminutive girls would arrive wit i n ° a if. w i t ted and 
hrown paper parcel. Mary proved to 
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HfnovtlnT wilful, and could only be kept for a year, but was 
renorted to be doing well elsewhere. Anna, an older girl> 
too hopelessly dirty, and after exercising the graces of a 
most clean and sensitive cook, had to be sent away at the 
end of four months’ mutual pain. Emma, a deserted child 
on approval, seemed of too low a type for her chances at 
Mrs. Brooks' house. Two girls, who were received at the 
ages of thirteen and fifteen, at the end of three years wished 
for a change, and longed for the noise of streets ; but both 
had benefited by their training, and they have been doing 
well ever since. 

Mrs. Brooks finds it best to begin with a younger child, 
who yet has some remembrance of hardship, and is aware of 
the improvement in her condition, and has not habits quite 
formed. Without necessarily being grateful, a child who has 
borne the yoke in her youth, appreciates good food, nice 
clothing and kind care, and is really open to the new in- 
fluences; good habits may be formed, and old things may 
pass away. 

Once a baby of two was proposed, but if there had been no 
other objection, there would have been this — the fact that the 
child had no recollection of a home which fixed her status to 
a certain extent, so that there would seem an injustice in 
eeping her down after the petting and familiarity which 
sue a little creature must have to live on. 

he reader will perhaps have thought already of the 
the C rV Vith servards ’ These are often very great; but, on 
viven t C1 fi, ant ?’ great sco P e for interest and kindly action is 
has a* * ?, W1Se and truste d domestic friend. The mistress 

and in^medilte 10 ° f letting go her personal care of, 
children • th ° Vlng communication with, the child or 

life a wound-up Tied!" If' W “^.! ike a machine, or go on 

t0 a cook m u ' . ‘ a s services are made over 

made to carry ° USemaad > s ^ e ma y be put upon unfairly, — 
or she may ? r ^° 0t ^ er things beyond her strength ; 

Probably will he °° L ^ ^ ° r indul £ ed - She fna y and 
world,- — Mrs R ^ J 6 rrds * Tess criticized by the servant- 
ex pects me to diisi°oo S h. Cann0t a Christian because she 

iwe X h : an a , ni r s on sunda *-” 

cheerfully “ f , , . , ° sympathy. The mistress says, 

M,11,e » a better child now. -Sarah-" 
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^ > m she isn’t at all improved. She said the other day, 
1 m s. Brooks wouldn’t have taken me if I hadn’t been 

tty ’ ; and when T ou sent her t0 bed for te Hing a story, 
prC sAic i s he ‘ rather liked it.’ When I told her another day 
S Eat a very naughty giri she was, she said, ‘ Mrs. Brooks 
fves me if I am naughty.’ ” Mrs. Brooks did not grieve at 
t jhs • she felt it was divine, if only it were fully true. 

Mrs. Brooks had an old aunt who did not take an en- 
couraging view of her efforts. “ Sarah is a good cook,” she 
would say, “ but she is not an educator. How can you 
expect it ? Depend upon it, it is much better for children to 
be brought up in cottage homes : they are out of place in a 
house like this.” “ But how many cottage children turn out 
badly ! and does a certain amount of added culture give no 
insight or fitness for the work of guiding one of these mis- 
guided little ones r” said, or thought, Lydia Brooks. 

“ Millie is a naughty child,” said the aunt, after Millie had 
disturbed the peace of the house in a very obtrusive manner, 
which Mrs. Brooks could not suppress ; “you do not know what 
she inherits,” she added : “ probably the worst possible nature.” 
And this question of heredity is a very serious one. But 
still more serious is the prospect of letting the evil go on 
unchecked : the bad habits strengthen and develop, the small 
turbid stream becomes a mighty devastating river. 

“If we neglect a garden plant,” says Proiessot Drummon , 
“ a natural principle of deterioration comes in, and changes 
it into a worse plant And if we neglect a bird, b) the same 
imperious law, it will be gradually changed into an ug ter 
bird.” And, again, “ it is a distinct fact . • • • diat on pU , ? 
natural principles, the soul that is left to itsel , unwa c , 
uncultivated, unredeemed, must fall away into c ^ a , 

own nature.” Yes, that watching is a great pait o e 
often more worth than much speaking. ^ d ^ catl ° r ’ . t0 

Mr. Ruskin, “ is a painful, continual and i cu nrecep t 
be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, . 
and by praise ; but above all— by example. ^ Endeavours 

The following passage from Dr. Ma ^ tine ^ t to something 
after the Christian Life,” as seeming to p con - 

like the effort here advocated, has been ou 
straining suggestion and comforting guidance- lasting: 

“ Education, in the Christian sense, is truly 
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" f for maturity, maturity for aee 

fhole o°f Hfe death and h rr 6n - The T ly trai "ing o e f 

S young is but that port.on of this senes which prepare?^ 
elf.goverume.it and the exercise of Free-wiU within ' 
Hmits of Christ’s law. Doubtless the responsibility of thi ! 
task rests, by the decree of Nature and Providence, with the 
parents to whom the young life is committed as a trust; nor 
will it ever have settled on its genuine basis, till there shall 
exist, in every class, an effective domestic sentiment, sufficient 
to sustain it. But, amid the grievous decay of the old and 
healthful parental conscience, it becomes needful to awaken 
a wider interest in the work, and to call upon neighbourhood 
and country to take up the neglected office of the home. 
Nor should any individual, or any family, exempt from the 
constant cares of subsistence, be held to have discharged the 
obligations of the Christian life, till they freely give some 
steady help to this essential work, and provide some fitting 
care for the neglected child as still an infant disciple claimed 
by the arms, and consecrated by the benediction, of the 
heavenly Christ.” 

When Mrs. B. discussed her plan in early days with a 
broad-minded philanthropic clergyman, he said, “ You must 
not expect gratitude : my mother took the village girls, one 
after another, and they all turned out badly.” One lady said 
she could not bring up a child in a different position to her 
own. Mrs. B. could understand the impression by recalling 
a small picnic, at which the orphan girl, a very pretty one, 
did look discontented and as if she belonged to no one. lhat 
girl, after nine years’ residence and training, planned, in an 
underhand way, to leave Mrs. B., who felt for the time being 
as if she had intermeddled with things too hard for her, and 
e iad better stay her hand. But the girl truly repented, 
a terwards said, “ I did not know what I was doing, I did 
Inf^ Protection, but I’ve seen it all very differently since, 
min n 1 my childhood.” She married a nice superior 

Wheni her house and her children in beautiful order, 

remove ^tv, rS ’ Saw ^ er s ^ e was very ill, but going to 

she has passed T^ay^ 688 W&S n6Ver Sent ’ ^ MrS ‘ B ‘ 

maiden lad u res P°nsibility to take a child,” said one 
" Udy ’ who Preferred the care of a dog. « It is such a 
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ability not t° take one, said another who had about a 
fespons^cued little ones under the care of her kind house- 
dozen r g Qod i a dies of the place have looked askance at 
keepe urooks orphans, their superior air and different stamp 
IVlrs ' thin g. “ What will they be fit for r They’ll be spoiled for 
01 Cary service.” “ I tell you quite candidly, I should not 
°k 'to take one of them,” said an otherwise sympathetic friend. 
What will they be fit for? is a quite just enquiry. Not, 
haps, for the lowest places. It would be sad, indeed, if 
P if were not superior, brought up as they are, in beautiful 
1 lural surroundings, in a pretty, rather artistic, house, with 
^reful individual teaching and loving attention. But Mrs. 
Brooks is a disciplinarian ; they are not spoiled, and some- 
times for weeks together they are neglected, and just have to 
do busily, whatever comes to hand. The influence of the 
young is very great with the young. Mrs. Brooks rejoices in 
the thorough co-operation of her daughter, who gives the 
children many lively hours, and constant sympathy in their 
joys and sorrows. They had once five girls in the house and 
no regular servants, but the strain of the work was great, too 
exclusively absorbing, and, perhaps, hardly justified by the 
result. It ended naturally when elder girls left. 

I will come, now, to a little more detail about Mrs. B. s 
present children: they have both been in residence about four 
years. Louisa is twelve, and Maggie thirteen , the} are very 
fond of, and remarkably helpful with, each other. ey o 
not quarrel, but when Jane, an elder girl who ha “ en P 
for at a cottage near, was taken into the house or a l > 
their goodness was not proof against the importe tenq 
They carry themselves well and have a fran , lcl PP) 
walk; they speak very nicely and are polite an r ^ 

They enjoy their lessons ; they like to re«u flower 

poetry ; they sew, mend and knit nice y. y rQugh mtle 
beds, and a wall garden for rock P la > c can do any 

arbour which they may use as they li e * ^ anc j they 
household work which they are big enoug y^gre 

shew the greatest alacrity when called upon ^ w0U ld 

is not the least suspicion of fineness a ou ’ work, 

think it very silly to dislike or despise any n stgd . the y 

Hiese children know that they are loved The y 

have a „r and a feeling of confident 
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_ frequent 

baV L ,nd Christmas gifts of their own work, are kept in a 
birthda} ana ^ almos t obtrusive manner, to the amuse 
very transp g ^ their OW n extreme enjoyment. At 

ment or t comes . and the wonderful surprises, the 

3 ! an d kissing- and exclamations can be imagined bv 

a 7r knot and love «he delight of “the eternal child,- a „J 
i P sweetness of family joys. 

The ideal thing would be for them to become cook and 
housemaid. A hint once thrown out, and not to be repeated, 
set their young minds working. “ Won’t it be nice when we 
can do with only ourselves ? ” said Louisa. Mrs. B.— “ Yes ! 
perhaps we might take another little girl then ? ” “ And we 

would know just how to do with her, wouldn’t we, ma’am ? ” 
said Maggie, with the responsible air of an educationalist ! 

It would be a thought of gladness, would it not, that in 
many, many such homes there were little girls growing up 
into maidenhood, loved and cared for in easy, happy circum- 
stances, partakers of the best joys of childhood, rightly 
guided, justly sheltered r My friend had one girl who was 
prematurely old, and who had to learn to play and to get 
younger. The sisters and brothers of another were found 
starving and full of sores, and a correspondent wrote, saying, 
“ Be thankful when you look at Dora, and think what you 
have saved her from.” She was thankful as she stooped 
down to kiss the little sleepers when she went into their room 
that night. Here it may be remarked that there cannot 
be really free control of a child if she sleeps in a maidservant’s 
loom. Details of clothing and washing and general habits 
cannot be so well seen to ; and even if the room to spare for 
to 6 1 •, ° r children be small, it is in the mistress’s power 
*.v. a te it. By degrees the little girls gather around 
the P 0ssess i° ns > and have places to keep them in : 

their chiMVi *a ^ r * en d s ma rk for them times and seasons in 
in after year! ’ ^ ^ ^ treasured amongst its recollections 

that peopl^^ff"!^ med in “ Fors Clavigera,” Letter ix. 4, 
to wander nes?D ' 6 most s plendid material in child nature 

rotten to the de^ . a ^ out ^ streets, until it has become 
interest in it ” ^ 6fe ' n ' v hich they feel prompted to take an 
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conclude by quoting some of his closing words 
f tender appeal in the chapter “Of Queens’ Gardens” in 

Sesame and Lilies — - 

«You have heard it said that flowers only flourish 

•o-htlv in *e garden of some one who loves them. I know 
r ‘k vv0U ld like that to be true ; you would think it a pleasant 
y° - c jf you could flush your flowers into brighter bloom by 
kind look upon them : nay, more, if your look had the 
a o wer, not only to cheer, but to guard ; — if you could bid the 
black blight turn away, and the knotted caterpillar spare— 
if you could bid the dew fall upon them in the drought, and 
Lav to the south wind, in frost,— ‘ Come, thou south, and 
breathe upon my garden, that the spices of it may flow out/ 
This you would think a great thing? And do you think it 
not a greater thing, that all this (and how much more than 
this ! ) you can do, for fairer flowers than these— flowers that 
could bless you for having blessed them, and will love you 
for having loved them ; — flowers that have thoughts like 
yours and lives like yours, and which once saved, you save 
for ever ? Is this only a little power r Far among the moor- 
lands and the rocks,— far in the darkness of the terrible 
streets,— these feeble florets are lying, with all their fresh 
leaves torn, and their stems broken : will you never go down 
to them, not set them in order in their little fragrant beds, 
nor fence them in their trembling from the fierce wind r 
Shall morning follow morning for you, but not lor them ; and 
the dawn rise to watch, far away, those frantic dances o 
Death ; but no dawn rise to breathe upon these li\ing ban "s 
of wild violet, woodbine and rose; nor call to }ou t iroug 
your casement saying, — 

< Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has flown, 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 

And the musk of the roses blown . 

Wi„ you not go down among Z2 

living things, whose new courage, p S start ing up in 
with the deep colour of heaven upon , gd from the 

strength of goodly spire; and ^ hoS ® ^flower of promise;— 
dust, is opening, bud by bud, into t < < The larkspur 

and still they turn to you, and for J OU J j wa i t ! * ” 

listens— I hear ! I hear ! and the lily whisp 
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